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A Dream 


I have been ‘seeing’ peculiar dreams lately. It would not be appropriate to recount 
them here in full, but allow me to say this much, an ancient prophecy and 
auspicious signs coincided. In my dreams I clearly saw fragments of a text, the ‘Bar 
do thos grol chung ba’ (?). My ‘Thos grol chung ba’ is a yang gter, a re-discovered 
treasure. With this treasure 1 revealed again an old kernel of the Bar do thos grol 
chen mo-cycle (9) that had been lost for many centuries. The Bar do thos grol chen 
mo is said to have been revealed for the first time by the illustrious visionary Karma 
gling pa (14th century A.D.) at the sGam po gdar, a mountain near his birthplace in 
Dwags po (’), in old Tibet close to six centuries ago, from a secret cache hidden by 
the great saint Padmasambhava (*). Thanks to the support of a suitable consort I 
now have been able to render most of this re-discovered treasure into Tibetan. In 


(1) The Proclamation of the Victorious One (the buddha), the Deepest Meaning of the Essence of 
the Secret Instruction. 

(7) The Great (Cycle Styled) ‘Released by Hearing when in the Intermediate States)’. 

(*) The Great ‘Released by Hearing(-Text)’: A Clarification of (or Reminder when in) the 
Intermediate State of (the Confrontation) with Reality as it is. Some editions feature gsol ‘debs (prayer) 
instead of gsal ‘debs (guidance, clarification, reminder?) in their title. 

(4) The Great “Released by Hearing(-Text)'; A Clarification or Reminder when Brought Face to 
Face with the Intermediate State of Becoming (Being Reborn). 

(°) The Lesser (Cycle Styled) ‘Released by Hearing when in the Intermediate State(s)’, see 
Appendix III. 

($) The form in which the BTb-cycle has reached us might well have changed over the centuries. 

(7) Dwags po is located in south-west Khams, roughly 200 km east-south-east of LHa sa. 

(*) For the non-specialist reader who is not very familiar with Karma gling pa and the literature 
discussed, I shall briefly present some data and context and meanwhile also introduce some key terms 
and names that might facilitate reading this article in Appendix I. 
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this dark age, when the sun of the Good Doctrine is in eclipse, I humbly submit this 
treasure-text and fervently pray that it may be of benefit to all sentient beings! 


Now, if I were to introduce my present finds thus, would this encourage you, my 
academic colleagues, to take seriously what follows at all? Probably not! Let me try 
again. 


Editing a Text 


If I tell you that the text I present in Appendix III is a compilation of the 
passages that the Man ngag snying gi dgongs pa rgyal bai bka zhes bya bai rgyud 
(MNg) (°) shares with (two texts from) the Bar do thos grol chen mo (BTh) ('°), and 
point out that these passages, when compiled, yield a fairly readable (Bar do thos 
grol-like) text — as you can verify by reading Appendix III ("'), then I presume there 
is a real chance that a good percentage of you might feel inclined to give some 
credence to my words when I subsequently suggest that the compilation presented 
in the appendix below might well represent an old core or source of the BTh as we 
know it now. 

Please rest assured, I am far from blaming anyone for adopting a sceptical 
attitude towards claims of unusual or miraculous revelations of gter mas (nor was I 
exposed to too much sunlight during fieldwork in India). There is a curious point, 
however, that, by means of the prelude I have used, I tried to bring to your 
attention. For a textual scholar a disclosure like the above dream-account would be 
tantamount to academic suicide, while conclusions based on text-historical and text- 
critical analysis would, if properly executed, be fully acceptable. For a treasure- 
finder (grer ston) like Karma gling pa, in his community, the acceptance of his work 
and, more in general, his respectability seem to have accounted to quite opposite 
standards. He was respected precisely for his visionary powers and the miraculous 
nature of his discoveries and not for his skill at reworking existing material. While, 
as I shall argue in this article, at least as far as some of the discussed BTh-texts 
attributed to him are concerned, he actually seems to have done something very 
much similar to what I did for the appended collation: cut, paste, and edit existing 
material (17)! 


(?) The passages are extracted without emendations from one of the Taipei-editions, to wit, Vol. LVI 
(Tib.Vol, pa), no. 4766 (= ¿Ting skyes no. 84?), pp. 311/580(6)-315/60765), this edition features eight 
chapters and is print-identical to the #Tshams brag-edition; other editions will be described below. 

(1% Kalsang Lhundup (1969), Vol. kha: Zab chos zhi khro dgongs pa rang grol las% chos nyid bar 
ddi gsol ‘debs thos grol chen mo and ga: Zab chos zhi khro dgongs pa rang grol las% Srid pa bar doi ngo 
sprod ¿sal 'debs thas gral chen mo. 

(1%) Or the (roughly) corresponding passages in translation, referred to in the notes. 

(12) Though, of course, technically speaking, I work in a reverse direction, i.e., I here attempt to 
extract the source-material that he, or (a) later editor{s), incorporated into the BTA. 
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Material Used 


Especially in rNying ma or the ‘old’ traditions of Tibetan Buddhism (and, of 
course, in Tibetan ‘Bon’ traditions as well) the phenomenon of purportedly hidden 
and later (re-)discovered treasures or grer mas is quite common. The rNying ma gter 
mas usually are, one way or the other, traced back to the legendary figure of 
Padmasambhava (8th century A.D.), that is, they are said to have been concealed by 
him or by one of his associates for later discovery (usually by purported re- 
‘incarnations’ of his disciples). The technicalities of concealment and revelation need 
not be discussed here (1). 

For this paper I shall focus on texts from one specific treasure-cycle, which is 
available in many diverging compilations, the Kar gling zhi khro-cycle(s). Several 
core-texts of these cycles have been attributed to Karma gling pa — hence its name, 
‘The (Cycle on) Peaceful and Wrathful Deities (according to) Karma gling pa’. The 
gter ston and gter ma-cycle are traditionally dated to the 14th century A.D., though I 
should like to emphasize here that both the historical accuracy of this attribution 
and the exact composition of the ‘core-texts’ still remain to be established ('*). 

In the course of my work on Kar gling zhi khro-cycles, especially on one text, the 
Chos nyid bar doi gsal ‘debs (!?) thos grol chen mo (ChB) (which can be grouped 
together with the Srid pa bar doi ngo sprod gsal ‘debs thos grol chen mo (SBI)) (°°) - 
they are considered to constitute the core of what is often styled the Bar do thos grol 
chen mo (BTh) — it became quite apparent that this so-called revealed treasure might 
well have been a digest of earlier material on the subject, which, perhaps, was even 
expanded later at the hands of commentators and redactors. In this article I shall be 
concerned with localizing some of this source-material (mainly that which was 
incorporated into the ChB) in earlier sources that Karma gling pa — or whoever 
compiled the CAB — might have used. I shall limit myself to textual correspondences, 
the issue of a more general affiliation and convergence in (rDzogs chen) (*”) — theory 
will be the subject of another study. 

This article will focus mainly on a comparison of the ChB and SB with the 
MNg ('®). Here I shall not again discuss the Bar do \phrang sgrol gyi smon lam (°), 


(12) I shall content myself here with referring to several of the well informed discussions that have 
been published so far, see Bibliography, Secondary Sources, Gyatso, Neumaier, Prats, Thondup and others. 

('4) These issues will not be addressed in this article, I should like to mention, however, that we 
can look forward to a detailed and in-depth study of the transmission history of the Kar gling zhi kbro 
by Bryan Jare Cuevas that will most likely challenge the traditional claims regarding this treasure-cycle. 

(1?) Sometimes: gsol ‘debs. 

(16) See Bibliography, Tibetan Sources; for further bibliographical references see Blezer 1997: 133, 139. 

(17) Great Perfection. 

(1%) See Bibliography, Tibetan Sources, Buddhist. My thanks go to Bryan Jare Cuevas for pointing 
me in the direction of this interesting text. 

(+°) The Prayer Liberating from the Perilous Passage through the Intermediate State. 
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another Kar gling zhi khro (and Bar do thos grol) text, in this respect. But some 
correspondences with a text from the rNying ma'i rgyud bcu bdun (2°), the Nyi ma 
dang zla ba kha sbyor ba chen po rgyud (Nyi zla kha sbyor) (?'), will also be 
mentioned briefly. Both texts have already been discussed elsewhere in a similar 
context (22). However that may be, by far the most fascinating and tantalising text 
for this comparative exercise is no doubt the MNg. 

The MNg, as far as I am presently aware, is extant in two major recensions, both 
contained in the rNying ma'i rgyud ‘bum (2%), a shorter version of eight chapters 
(Taipei/ »Tshams brag) and a longer one of thirteen (gTing skyes) or fourteen 
(Taipei/ mTshams brag) chapters. The longer versions merely contain extra chapters 
beyond the eighth. The most significant variant readings occur between the short 
mTshams brag edition and the longer versions. The gTing skyes and the long 
mIshams brag edition show only minor, usually negligible, variant readings. 
Unfortunately, at present I have no access to other rNying mai rgyud ‘bum 
collections. The MNg is classified under the Man ngag gi sde. It comes with a 
Sanskrit-title (Upacittajayatantrasamatináma — short version/ Upacittajayasamati- 
tantranáma — long versions), thus suggesting it is a translation (?*). All versions come 
without reference to date or author and so far 1 do not yet have any clue as to its 
possible inclusion in earlier rNying ma'i rgyud 'bum compilations. More than half (of 
the short version and approximately one third of the long ones) consists of phrases 
shared almost verbatim with the ChB and, to a lesser degree, also with the SB. 

The absence of any explicit marker of a date is, of course, the main obstacle in 
this comparison. As far as my information now goes, 1 am afraid 1 can only submit the 
not so very enlightening statement that the MNg might be earlier than the BTA texts, 
but that it might also be later. As for now we obviously have to go by internal criteria. 
Judging by its contents, there are good cases to be made for both scenarios, there is 
no conclusive evidence pointing in either one direction or the other. Actually, the 
general picture that emerges is that the scattered nature of the shared passages both in 
the MNg and the BTh suggests instead that their authors have been ‘drinking’ at the 
same fountain. One of the main reasons it is difficult to ascertain a date on the basis 
of internal criteria is because the several versions of the MNg do not seem to be 
homogenous products in themselves. Instead they appear as somewhat rough-edged 
collarions. Several points of extension and insertion present themselves when 
studying the contents of the various chapters. Since the seams of collation are easier 
to discern if we take a brief look at the correspondences of the MNg with the two 
BTb texts, I include a conspectus of the shared material in Appendix II. 


(7°) The Seventeen Tantras of the rNying ma pas. 

(2%) The Secret Tantra of the Great Union of Sun and Moon. 
(22) See Blezer 1997: 85-88, 90. 

(2%) The Hundred Thousand Tantras of the rNyrng ma pas. 

(2) This claim is difficult to verify at this point (see following). 
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An (Atypical) Example 


The number and also the nature of the matching passages will become sufficiently 
clear by studying Appendix II. The scope of this article does not permit me to 
present detailed analyses for all matching phrases, allow me therefore to elaborate 
just one of the less clear and more problematic sections of correspondence below. 

In general, the MNg and the ChB feature their shared phrases in similar contexts 
and, apart from smaller or larger omissions and an occasional reversion (?”), the 
order and fabric of the presentation also remain alike. In the srid pa'i bar do (2°) 
sections of the MNg and the SB, however, the passages that show correspondence 
seem to move around a little more, that is, relative to the order of appearence in the 
SB or MNg successively. The remarkably brief description in the MNg does not 
present much material that does not also appear in the SB. Needless to say, the SB, 
which is much more voluminous, obviously contains a quite a large amount of non- 
matching material. I think that considering the rather concise nature of the MNg 
here, this does not allow us to conclude that the ‘extra’ material of the SB should be 
interpolation. A more revealing feature of the correspondences is, indeed, that when 
tracing the material that the MNg shares with the SB, one has, at times, to jump back 
and forth in the SB. In the SB itself these passages appear in related contexts but 
nonetheless more or less discrete paragraphs. In order to clarify the exact nature of 
these ‘movements’, allow me to analyse in some detail a section of the MNg, starting 
after the description of the ‘judgement scene’, where the order in the MNg and SB is 
different. The general match, by the way, is much less close or literal here than in 
previous sections. This supports the perceived difference in history and provenance 
of the contents of the ChB and SB, which has already been discussed elsewhere (in 
brief, the ChB probably represents a more recent layer of speculation) (?”). 

After its description of Yama (°?) the MNg continues discussing the srid pa'i bar 
do (9). Its ‘introductory part’ has no direct correspondence in the SB (though there 
is a general affinity to the subject discussed there) (7°): 


Then, again, in the bar do of becoming, (his) senses are complete (?*) and his 
(faculty of) discrimination is seven times sharper than at present (??). He sees all 
those on the other side (°), on this side (4) he does not see those that do not 


(2°) See the second description of the mandala. 

(26) Intermediate state of becoming (or being reborn). 

(2) Blezer 1997, see especially pp. 4 f. (for further references). 
(75) MNg no. 4766, p. 599, 1. 6-p. 601,1. 2. 

(22) MNg no. 4766, p. 601, 1. 2-p. 602,1. 1. 

(°) MNg no. 4766, p. 601,11. 3 f. 

OH} Le., unimpaired. 

(22) Le., than ordinarily, when alive. 

(%) Le., in the ‘physical world’, the ‘world of the living’. 

(4%) Le., in ‘the beyond’, 
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belong to his own class (°°). His awareness is without support, lifted up like a 
feather in the wind. 


The part (immediately) following this, however, does match the SB fairly well. 
For reasons of clarity it is better to divide this MNg passage into three (contiguous) 
parts. First MNg1 (?°): 


Awareness, straddling the horse of breath, becomes unstable (?”) and languid (°®). 
While it is all over the place, scrambling for a body, and relatives and family are 
weeping, it realizes: ‘I’m dead, what shall I do?’ It is overcome by tremendous 
suffering, like a fish stretched out on hot sand. Awareness is without support. It moves 
unobstructed by rocks, houses, and the like. It says to all those weeping: ‘Don’t cry, for 
I'm here!’ Since they do not hear it, it realizes: “Seems I’m dead”, that really hurts. [...] 


Note that the description repeats itself, suggesting collation. 
Secondly MNg2 (??): 


[...] Thinking: ‘If (only) I could obtain a body, wouldn't that be great!” it is all over 
the place scrambling for (a body). 


Thirdly MNg3 (4°): 


The terrible suffering in the bar do of becoming will continue for twenty-one days. 


The MNgl corresponds to parts of two passages in the SB. Tracing the matching 
phrases from MNgl we have to jump to and fro from one SB passage to the other. 
Please note that after the corresponding Yama passages (!) (4!) in the CAB and SB, 
the text that the SB shares with the MNg ‘continues’ four pages back (4) (that is, 
relative to the order of the brief compilation in the MNg). First SB1b (*): 


Straddling the horse of breath, as it were, carried by the moving wind of karma, you 
proceed unstable and languid. You say to all those weeping: ‘I’m here, don’t cry!’, 
but since they do not perceive that, you realize: ‘I'm dead!’ and experience a 
tremendous suffering — do not create suffering like that! 


The second passage ($Bla) continues with thematically strongly related material 
that is also present in MNg1 (**): 


(35) Le., do not correspond to his destined realm of rebirth (see Blezer 1997; 20 ff., esp. n, 97), we 
would have expected ‘on this side he is invisible to those that do not belong to his own class’. 

(°°) MNg no. 4766, p. 601, 11. 4-6. 

(57) Read: phyad phyod (cf. SB). 

(98) Read: lang long or lang nge long nge. 

(2) Read: lang long or lang nge long nge. 

(40) Read: lang long or lang nge long nge. 

(%%) Le., in the CAB, ka, p. 61,1, 16-p. 62, 1. 7 and SB p. 80,1 15-p. 81,1. 10. 

(2) Le., from the SB, ka, p. 81,1. 10 to p. 76, 1, 3. 

(%) SB, ka, p. 76, Il. 3-9. 

(+) SB, ka, p. 75, Il. 12-17. 
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[...] though you speak to your close relatives, no answer comes your way, you see 
relatives and family weep and realize: ‘I’m dead, what shall I do?’, and experience a 
tremendous suffering, like a fish exposed (*%) on hot sand, even though you now 
create suffering (thus), it is of no use. 


Note well that this passage, SBla, precedes SB1b in the SB. 
MNg2 corresponds to a passage from the SB (SB2) for which we have to jump 
ahead four pages in the SB (*°): 


Once again seeing your home(land), family, relatives, your own corpse etc., you 
now realize: ‘I’m dead (47), what to do?’ Your mental body again becomes 
depressed (48), and, as you think: ‘If I (only) could obtain a body now, wouldn't 
that be great!’, you notice you are all over the place scrambling for a body. 


MNg3 corresponds to a passage from the SB ($B3), which now again jumps to 
the ‘later’ section of $B1, SB1b (and not the ‘earlier’ one, SBla) (+°): 


In general, the suffering of the bar do of becoming is said to continue for twenty- 
one days, yet, because of the influence of karma (this) is not completely certain. 


Most of the above passages from the $B - SBla, SB1b, and SB2 - are appended 
to a commentary on a verse quoted from ‘a tantra”, introducing the qualities of the 
mental body of this intermediate state, that is, pertaining to the srid pai bar do. 
Though SB1 (a&b) and SB2 are thematically connected to the subject matter 
introduced by the verse quoted and its commentary, they are not part of the 
commentary proper. The tantric verse (I have not tracked the source) apparently is 
already attested in the Abhidharmakosa(bbásya) (AbbK(Bb)) MI, vv. 13-14 (°): 


[SB, ka, p.72, ll. 1-4] de yang rgyud las% 

sngon 'byung srid pai sha gzugs can (1)% 

dbang po kun tshang thogs med rgyu (2)% 

las kyi rdzu 'phrul shugs dang Idan (31% 

rigs mtbun lha mig dag pas mthong (4)% zhes gsungs pas% ... 


(5) Read: bsgres pa, naked. 

(+6) SB, ka, p. 79, ll. 10-15, 

(7) Read: shi bar. 

(48) The readings in edition ka and ga (fol, 8v, II. 3 £.) are probably mistaken, a £sheg is missing: yid 
lus de nan Itar skyob (kyang, de?) yang 'byung ste (the mental body earnestly wards that [gloomy 
pondering] off, [yet] it arises again?). Probably this reading has to be emended to: yid lus de nan ltar 
skyo ba yang 'byung ste. This variant is supported by edition ca (fol. 8, 11, 4 £.), kha (fol. 8v, L 5, N.B. 
only Inv, No. 2740/H12 has the SB, 2740/H19&187 are incomplete and do not have it), and the Zab 
chos zhi khro dgongs pa rang grol las// bar do thos grol chen mo, Delhi 1995, p. 158, 1. 5. Please note that 
the Dharamsala edition (Zab chos zhi khro dgongs pa rang grol las bar do thos grol gyi skor, Dharamsala 
n.d, [1994?], p. 208, 1. 5) is basically just an emended version of edition kha. The Dharamsala edition 
was printed from the same, yet ‘repaired’, physical blocks that the three block-prints from the Johan 
van Manen collection (2740/H12, 198187, kha-prints) were once produced from. 

(7°) SB, ka, p. 76, Il. 15-16. 

(°°) Attributed to Vasubandhu, to be dated somewhere around the 4th or Sth century A.D. 
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Which, if we refer it back to the Sanskrit original — cf. AbAK(Bh) TIL, wv. 13-14, 
see Swami Sastri (1981) (71), Vol. II, p. 419, l. 11-p. 424, l. 16, and Pradhan 
(1975) (2), p. 123,1 21-p. 125,1. 18: 


ekaksepad asav aisyatpurvakdlabbavakrtib (1)/ 

sa punar maranät pürva upapattiksanat parab //13// 
sajatisuddhadivyaksidrsyah (2) karmarddhivegavan(3) / 
sakalakso 'pratighavan(4) anivartyah sa gandhabhuk //14// 


cf. a Tibetan translation of AbhK(Bh) MI, vv, 13-14 in the Peking Edition of the 
Tibetan Tripitaka (°°), p. 119, 2, Il. 3-5: 


de ni'phen pa gcig pai phyir/ /sngon dus srid 'byung sha tshugs can(1)/ / 

de ni'chi ba'i sngon rol te/ /skye ba'i skad cig phan chad do! / 

rigs mthun Iba mig dag pas mthong (2)/ /las kyi rdzu \phrul shugs dang ldan(3)/ / 
dbang po kun tsang thogs med Idan(4}/ /mi zlogs(!) de ni dri zao/ / 


- could be translated as follows (note that going by the Tibetan rendering only we 
would here, as so often, arrive at a different translation!): 


With regard to this there is said in a tantra: 

He (?*) bears the form of the phase (after birth and) before death, 
(His) organs of sense are complete, he knows no obstruction, 

He is endowed with the swiftness of supernatural power by karma, 
He is visible for (other) beings of his class and with the divine eye. (...] 


A Brief Comparison 


The basic structure of the MNg and its correspondence with the two BTh-texts, 
as we can deduce this from the appended conspectus, can be condensed into the 
following points: 


1. The first chapter of the MNg seems to present a more elaborate quotation of 
material that was also used for the CAB, it suggests a shared source rather than a 
scenario of borrowing one way or the other. But then, if there were to be a relation 
of borrowing, the MNg would seem to be the more likely source here. This chapter 
could very well be read independently from the rest, not even necessarily as 
embedded in the context of an after-death phase. 


(7!) Abhidharmakosa & Bhäsya (AbbKBA) of Acarya Vasubandhu with Spütärthä Commentary of 
Acarya Yasomitra, two volumes, critically edited by Swami D. Sastri, in Bauddha Bharati Series 5 & 6, 
Varanasi 1981, 

C?) Abhidharmakosabhasyam of Vasubandhu, edited by P. Pradhan, in Tibetan Sanskrit Works 
Series, Vol. VIII, Patna 1975. 

(2%) DT. Suzuki, ed., The Tibetan Tripitaka, Tokyo-Kyoto 1956. 

(°4) Le., the intermediate state/being. 
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2. The peaceful and wrathful deities (zhi Ebro) are ‘listed’ twice in Chapters Two to 
Five. The descriptions in the second listing, however brief, match those in the ChB 
better (almost literally). The descriptions of the peaceful (Chapter Five) and wrathful 
deities (Chapter Four) are reversed in the second listing. The two diverging descriptions 
suggest a different source. The MNg does not seem to provide enough ‘space’ to allow 
both descriptions of the zhi khro-mandala to live comfortably or at all peacefully 
together, the repetition strongly suggests it is an unwanted by-product of compilation. I 
should like to point out that in many Kar gling zhi £bro and BTh editions the peaceful 
and wrathful deities are contained in separate texts (°°), they need not necessarily be 
seen as an original unit. Please note that the Rig 'dxin or Vidyadharas do not appear in 
the MNg. Considering what I now know about the development of the kar gling zhi 
khro-mandala (°°), I should like to interpret this as a sign for greater antiquity of the 
MNg-mandalas (°"). Lastly, I should like to record here that the description of the 
wisdom lights in Chapter Two, which here precedes the (first) description of the 
peaceful deities (°°), in similar terms also appears in the Nyi zla kha sbyor. 

3. In general, if there were to have been a scenario of borrowing between these 
texts (which I myself doubt), it seems as if much (but not all, see the next point) of 
the shared material in Chapter Six would have derived from BTA texts rather than 
the other way round. Especially the srid pa'i bar do-descriptions in the MNg look like 
a jumbled cut-and-paste digest of phrases from the SB or a similar text (which at this 
point seems more likely). It would be rather improbable that the more ‘complete’ 
(N.B. not in the sense of elaborated or more ornate!) descriptions of the SB would 
derive or could be meaningfully (re)constructed from the few, somewhat loosely 
connected phrases in the MNg, that is to say, that anyone could construe the text as 
we now have it in the SB by lifting the minimal bunch of phrases contained in the 
MNg, scattering them and giving them the wider, often slightly diverging, context 
they have in the SB. The MNg on the other hand could easily be construed by 
presenting a digest of some SB phrases. The different order in the MNg (that is, 
relative to the order in the $B) seems especially to point to a mnemonic convergence 
of phrases in a brief description of a srid pa'i bar do by someone familiar with a $B- 
like text. But I hasten to add that such a mnemonic convergence might also have 


(55) See for instance the subdivision into two volumes in the texts listed in Appendix II. 

(°°) See Blezer 1997, esp. section 1.2, pp. 39-66. 

(97) Please note that in the long versions of the MNg the colour of rNam par snang mdzad is blue in 
both descriptions, thus making the colour of both the Tathagata and the light from which he appears 
the same, i.e., blue (thing kha). The colour of the corresponding wisdom light of chos kyi dbyimgs kyi 
ye shes, is also blue here, in contrast to the ChB-ka-kha-ga-ca, but in accordance with the ChB-nga. 
Thus it is not, as in ChB-ka-kha-ga-ca, reversed relative to the description of the peaceful deities. See 
Blezer 1997: 92 ff., esp. n. 289, discussing different conventions of associating Tathagata, wisdom, 
direction, and hence colours. 

(P5) Please note, in the BTA this section is appended after the description of the peaceful deities 
and is followed by a summarizing discussion of the six realms. 
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occurred in the composition of the $B. Again, the nature of the convergences 
suggests to me that both do not apply, but then, if a process of borrowing were to 
have occurred between these texts, the former option would seem to be somewhat 
more likely I think, that is, when I look at this particular section. 

4. An absolutely fascinating point in the sixth chapter of the MNg, but one 
which serves to confuse the picture considerably, is that the discussion of the chos 
nyid bar do °°) jumps to that of the srid pa'i bar do in the middle of an, again, almost 
verbatim identical description of the appearance of gShin rje chos kyi rgyal po, Yama 
Dharmaraja (%), in such a way that the MNg presents one coherent description of 
Yama's appearance! That is to say, the MNg is free from the awkward split reference 
to Yama that the BTA has in its descriptions in the CAB (the wrathful deities as a 
whole appearing in his form) and SB (the well-known “¡udgement-scene'). The MNg 
definitely presents a more convincing and maybe also more authentic narrative of 
Yama. This might, my preliminary perceptions presented above notwithstanding, 
argue for a greater antiquity or at least originality of the undivided story, or, in any 
case, for a single (and now I mean, without a disjointed narrative structure) source 
for the Yama passages in the BT% texts. Needless to say, this seamless connection of 
chos nyid and srid pai bar do descriptions in the MNg does give us some reason to 
assume that part of the CAB and, at least, the first part of the SB as we know it now, 
might originally have been one text. Whether this would be a text that Karma gling 
pa (or some later editor) used for a BTh or whether this maybe actually was Karma 
gling pa's treasure, which was subsequently enlarged by intervention of later editors, 
is impossible to establish at this point. However that may be, it would be fascinating, 
to say the least, to be able to lay hands on more textual evidence for such a coherent 
Yama-in-the-beyond narrative. Unfortunately, so far, I have not been able to locate it 
thus far in older Buddhist and Hindu literature. 


The MNg might, in an earlier form, well have ended here, that is, at Chapter Six, 
with the srid pa'i bar do description. After the srid pa'i bar do description, the MNg 
continues with further material that is not, or only in starkly deviating form, included 
in the BTH (as we have it now). The seventh chapter discusses a 'khrul pa'i bar do (£1), 
the eighth the three evil destinies. Chapter Eight seems to form a natural conclusion to 
the MNg recensions as we now have them, the further chapters in the longer versions, 
both from point of view of content and style, strongly suggest that they are additions. 

In Chapters Nine to Twelve we find brief discussions of other bar dos (*?): a rang 
bzhin gyi bar do (®) in Chapter Nine; a ting nge 'dzin gyi bar do (*) in Chapter Ten; a 


(>?) Intermediate state of (the confrontation with) reality as it is. 

(6) Yama Dharmaraja, the Lord of Death. 

(6%) Intermediate state of ‘straying’, 

(6?) Intermediate states. 

(6%) Intermediate state of the natural or, in this case, ordinary state (of waking consciousness/existence). 
(**) Intermediate state of meditative absorption. 
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rmi lam gyi bar do (©) in Chapter Eleven; and, once again (!), a more extensive 
description of the chos nyid kyi bar do in Chapter Twelve. The chos nyid bar do- 
description in Chapter Twelve provides detailed explanations of the significance of 
the deities presented in the previous chapters, which, as mentioned above, together 
with other ‘earlier’ sections, also deal with chos nyid (bar do) experiences. In these 
last, probably appended, chapters of the MNg we find a short list of four bar dos 
deviating from the six listed in the CAB (%), In Chapter Nine, for instance, we find a 
separate listing of these four bar dos (*”), which are then discussed in the text. 

I should like to note here that the srid pa'i bar do and the 'khrul paí bar do, which 
are discussed at great length in Chapter Six and Seven, are not mentioned in the list 
in Chapter Nine. This discrepancy underlines even more clearly that the Chapters 
Nine and those which follow it were added later from a different source. 


Preliminary Conclustons 


When compared to the BTA, earlier sections of the MNg suggest derivation from 
a common source, But some later parts especially might, in view of the nature of the 
matching phrases, well have been extracted or remembered from BTh-texts or 
similar material, rather than the other way round. If the MNg were later than the 
BTA, there is not much doubt that a BTA as we have it now or a precursor of it was 
indeed incorporated into the MNg. If, and as far as I can see now, this is highly 
speculative, (part of) the MNg predates the BTh texts, it would contain very 
important material, (similar to that) which the redactor(s) - let us assume (!) Karma 
gling pa - would have been most likely to have used for his (their) BT» texts; that is 
to say, considering the astounding number of shared phrases and ideas, the MNg 
would either have been used for the composition of the ChB and SB or reflect (part 
of) the contents of another source used for this purpose. 

Whatever the relative dating of the MNg may be, based on the evidence available 
so far, I think I may tentatively conclude that a scenario where both the MNg and 
the two BTH texts drew upon a similar stock of material is the most likely one. I do 
not see any strong arguments in favour of the hypothesis that the MNg and the BTh 
as we have them now would have been ‘communicated’ directly, and in the unlikely 
case that this would have been so, I would certainly not prefer to support a 
derivation of the BTh from the MNg in the first place. As may have emerged from 


(6%) Intermediate state of the dream. 

() See Blezer 1997: 36. 

(67) Taipei edition, Vol. LVI (Tib. Vol. pa), no. 4781, p. 829, 1. 6-p. 830, 1. 2: kye gsang bdi bdag po / 
phyi rabs kyi gang zag rnams la bar do bzbi't gsang lam phye la ston cig- di bstan paí tshe zag pa med pa'i 
ye shes bzhugs pa / me long gsum gyis [830] gran la 'babs te nang gsal du 'char ro/ /kye gsang bai bdag po 
/ rang bzbin gyi bar do dang / ting nge 'dzin gyi bar do dang / rmi lam gyi bar do dang / chos nyid kyi bar 
do bzhi la ngo sprad do! /. 
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what I have already said, I seriously question the homogeneity of the MNg texts, and 
I also suspect that at least the later sections of the hypothetically older core of six (or 
eight) chapters of the MNg are a digest of (a text or texts) similar to the BTA, but 
then, I must concede that the MNg also contains more original elements (the Yama 
narrative), 

In general, the BT% especially, which is much longer - and thus contains much 
more material than the MNg, when it features ‘extra’ text in the context of the more 
or less tighly woven passages that it shares with the MNg, more often than not this 
material consists of further explanations addressed to the deceased, making the 
option of interpolation quite likely. The Mag, especially the short version, seems 
much closer to a hypothetical common source than the BTA, its ‘extra’ material — 
except for the standard phrases pertaining to the narrative question-and-answer 
structure of the chapters, of course — usually do not suggest it to be interpolations, 
especially in the first chapter. 

An evaluation of both the amount and the nature of the material that the CAB 
derives from other sources, especially as evident in the passages shared with the MNg, 
suggests that Karma gling pa, traditionally styled a discoverer of hidden treasures 
endowed with special visionary and magical powers, as a gfer ston, might, at least as 
far as the CAB is concerned, be regarded as a creative editor rather than as a visionary 
revealer of Padmasambhava's hidden teachings. This only confirms my impression 
that an important aspect of gter ma traditions might well be that they grants the gter 
ston, or should I say author, more liberties in his work of editing and reworking 
earlier material without necessarily having to drop the reference to an authoritative 
figure or source. As long as the reshaping of older material is considered to be 
authentic in the sense of true to the perceived spirit of the authority to which it refers, 
it apparently still deserves to be styled a ‘(re)discovery’ of an old teaching. 

Judging by the information that I have been able to ‘unearth’ so far, a possible 
form of this hypothetical ‘earlier material’ used for the ChB (cum SB), as well as for 
the first chapters of the MNg, might well be what I presented as the ‘Bar do thos grol 
chung ba’ below in Appendix III. ; 

Please note that so far we have simply assumed, as a likely scenario, that Karma 
gling pa actually was the editor of the BTA. I should like to state explicitly that if the 
BTh as we have it now would be a product of later editing based on Karma gling pa's 
gter ma — which after all, also considering the editorial patchwork that, for instance, 
the CAB appears to be, is not al! that unlikely — then, as far as my information now 
goes, the old core of such an extended ‘BTh’ that was supposedly discovered by 
Karma gling pa (but nothing is certain at this point) might well have been a text 
similar to the ‘Bar do thos grol chung ba’. In that case it would, of course, be most 
likely that the MNg indeed is later than Karma gling pa. At the moment I am not 
aware of any conclusive evidence to support this no doubt interesting possibility. 

I shall definitely come back to this issue as more information becomes available. 
I suspect this to take some time, as the process of discovery of crucial ‘missing’ links 
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and clues usually only serves to confirm the tantalising level of serendipity involved 
in such wilful or ‘co-ordinated’ search efforts. As for now, the hypotheses I have 
attempted to support above, do not allow me to draw any more definite conclusions, 
lest this, my dream, turn into an ugly nightmare as | wake up to more information. 


APPENDIX I 
SOME BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


For a general (and fairly late) picture of how Karma gling pa was perceived, I 
should like to refer briefly to information contained in the gTer ston brgya rtsa't 
rnam thar rin chen bat duryai phreng mdzes (°*). This is a collection of biographies 
of treasure-finders or gfer stons, composed by the first Jam mgon kong sprul, that 
is Jam mgon kong sprul blo gros mtha' yas also called Padma gar dbang yon tan 
rgya mtsho (1813-99). It is contained in his Rin chen gter mdzod chen mo (°), 
which is basically a large collection of gter ma texts, it is one of the five 
encyclopaedias (in Tibetan called mdzod) that the first Jam mgon kong sprul 
collected. 

Somewhere in the 14th century, that is, in the sixth hexagenary cycle, anywhere 
between the years 27 and 87, Karma gling pa was born as the eldest son of Grub 
chen Nyi zla sangs rgyas, in Khyer grub, in the uplands of Dwags po (7°). He was a 
tantric adept, said to be endowed with special psychic powers, like the capacity to 
imbibe knowledge directly. According to tradition he was a reincarnation of the 
translator Klui rgyal mtshan of Cog ro, who is said to have been a contemporary of 
King Khri srong Ide btsan (676-704) (71). 

At the age of fifteen, a purportedly ancient prophecy and auspicious signs 
coincided and at that time Karma gling pa extracted several concealed texts, so- 
called gter mas or treasures, from the sGam po gdar, a mountain near his birth-place 
in Dwags po, which is said to have the peculiar shape of a dancing deity (¿ha bran). 
Herewith he became a gfer ston, a treasure-finder, hence his place in Kong sprul's 


(68) The Lives of the Hundred Treasure-Finders, a Beauteous Rosary of Precious Beryl. 

(6%) Great Encyclopaedia of Precious Treasure-Texts, see Vol. I, pp. 291-759, for Karma gling pa's 
biography see, especially, pp. 537 ff. 

(7°) Literally, dwags po'i yul gyi stod khyer grub, p. 337, |. 3. 

C!) Cog ro Klui rgyal mtshan’s name is as connected with the translation of (amongst others) the 
important Äryamitähhavyühanämamahäyänasütra into Tibetan, that is, with Amidist doctrines. This 
Cog ro Klut rgyal mtshan and a party which he led together with another translator, sKa ba dpal 
brtsegs of the 'Bro-family, is said to have been sent to India by King Khri srong Ide btsan at behest of 
Nyang ting nge 'dzin bzang po, in order to procure rDrogs chen-teachings (about which some more will 
be said soon), by inviting the rDzogs chen-master Vimalamitra to Tibet {see Dargyay 1979: 57 f.; and 
1978; 44-47), 
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‘Beauteous Rosary of Precious Beryl’. Amongst the texts he is said to have unearthed 
were teachings concerning the peaceful and wrathful deities of Padma (’2), as well as 
the now much celebrated Zhi khro dgongs pa rang grol cycle, a cycle of texts of the 
‘self-liberated’ or rang grol-type (°), in this case, texts pertaining to ‘contemplating 
peaceful and wrathful deities’ (zhi khro dgongs pa). 

These hidden texts allegedly discovered by Karma gling pa are said to have been 
concealed six centuries earlier by the eighth-century legendary saint and rDzogs chen 
champion Padmasambhava (Padma 'byung gnas), who, in rNyimg ma circles, is 
considered to be a second Buddha, something like the founding father of Tibetan 
Buddhism (**). The prophecies regarding gter ston Karma gling pa allegedly also 
originate with Padmasambhava. 

Karma gling pa did not live very long. The reasons given for this are worth 
mentioning. He is said to have ‘departed to another realm’ at a tender age because 
‘the connection with the consort prophesied for him was not auspicious’, that is to 
say, he could not get (or keep) the right spiritual female companion (”?). Despite 
this, he apparently did manage to produce some offspring. He entrusted the cycle 
concerning the padma zhi khro to his fourteen disciples, who thereby became 
masters of his doctrine (chos bdag). The Zhi khro dgongs pa rang grol cycle, however, 
he transmitted exclusively to his son, Nyi zla chos rje. Nyi zla chos rje was carefully 


(72) Padma refers to the figure Padmasambhava who, as we shall soon see, is said to have 
concealed these texts, but also to the central figure in Amidism the Buddha of the Western paradise, 
Amitäbha, who presides over the lotus or padma-family. 

(73) In the strictest sense, rang grol texts would be characterized by the implementation of a 
profound doctrine, stating that all appearances are liberated in themselves, that is to say, liberation is 
present in all perception and experience and is not to be sought for anywhere else, Such a reference in 
the title already marks the rDzogs chen influence or provenance for these texts. rDzogs chen might be 
introduced as a more direct approach in tantric Buddhism, in which the possibility of instantaneous 
enlightenment is emphatically promoted, there are some similarities with Chinese Chan. In a strict 
sense it is an approach to practice rather than a school, and as such rDzogs chen adepts appear 
throughout all schools of Tibetan Buddhism, though they definitely are most numerous among 
adherents of the old sect of Tibetan Buddhism, the rNying ma school, but they also appear among the 
bKa' rgyud pas, the oral transmission-lineage, and they moreover are, and always have been, very 
numerous among ‘Bon pos’, traditions that are not Buddhist, but in the form one can meet them now, 
nonetheless in doctrine and practice come very close to rNying ma Buddhism. Though originally 
referring to a most profound rDzogs chen tenet, the designation ‘rang gro!’ or ‘self-liberated’ soon seems 
to have turned into a fashionable ID, attached to many a ritual rDzogs chen text more profound in title 
than in content. 

(7%) He is generally respectfully and affectionately referred to as Guru Rin po che (Precious 
Teacher). 

(79) Literally, lung nas bstan paí gzungs ma dang rten 'brel ma grigs pas zhing khams gzban du gshegs 
so (p. 537, 1 6-p. 538, l. 1), it seems that Jam mgon kong sprul is trying to be subtle here. We can 
expect a fuller more spicy account regarding this covert reference and the, perhaps, quite tragic events 
underlying it from my esteemed colleague, Cuevas, who is currently studying all the available 
biographical material of Karma gling pa, | shall not anticipate on his work here. 
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instructed that for three consecutive generations the cycle should be transmitted to 
one person only. After three generations, it was Nam mkha' chos kyi rgya mtsho who 
spread the teachings of the Zhi khro dgongs pa rang grol cycle in the provinces of 
dBus, gTsang, Khams and especially in the southern and northern districts of mDo 
khams. The transmission of empowerment, oral tradition, and commentary (dbang, 
lung, and kbrid) have remained intact over the centuries and the teachings have 
continued to spread until this very day. The Bar do thos grol chen mo section of this 
cycle became especially widely known and practised in Tibetan Buddhism, and can 
be found in many sects of Tibetan Buddhism nowadays. 

A few of these Bar do thos grol texts were introduced to the English-speaking 
world in 1927 under the somewhat idiosyncratic and inaccurate title “The Tibetan 
Book of the Dead’ in a pioneering translation by Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup, edited 
by W.Y. Evans-Wentz. It might be interesting to mention that an original annotated 
typescript by Evans-Wentz is at present kept in the library of the Kern Institute in 
Leiden, the Netherlands. Soon after their introduction in the English language these 
Bar do thos grol translations became what they still are today, the single most popular 
group of translated Tibetan Buddhist texts in ‘The West’. 
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